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For ‘* The Friend.” 
Grahame’s Colonial History. 
(Continued from page 274.) 
THE QUAKER POLICY. 
The limits of “ The Friend” would not ad- 


mit of a complete history of New England af- 
fairs ; neither does it come within the design 


of these papers to attempt it. Their present|they sometimes extended to them the open deluged with blood. 
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of friendship were treated as hypocritical, and | doomed, by the violence of his Puritan breth- 
intended only to cover some sinister design. | ren, to have the fruit of his labour nearly de- 
Cushman, however, who seems to have imbib- | stroyed. 

ed more of the milk of human kindness than| If, by Grahame’s remark, it be intended to 
fell to the lot of most of his fellows, looked | affirm, that the Society of Friends made no ef- 
upon the Indians with a more favourable eye,| forts to propagate the gospel among the In- 
and sincerely desired, if we may judge from his | dians, or that their labours were without good 
expressions, that they should be civilly entreat- | effect, it is a mis-statement. Asa church they 
ed. Having no less partiality for his brethren | will compare very advantageously with the 
in the faith, his discourses take in some degree | Puritans in this respect. So far as we have 
the hue of his desires, and cast their agreeable | traced the progress of the latter, we have not 
colouring over the rugged subjects he had to| reached the beginning of their missionary 
deal withal. The Indians, in his mind, were | work ; nor shall we, till we have waded through 
truly loving, and the Puritans strictly just.|some terrible scenes of blood. And when we 
Nay, such devotees to justice, that they under- | do, though we may then find the happiest era 
took its maintenance among the tribes, in their | in the lives of those poor Indians to whom the 
relations with each other. They were merci-| good Eliot extended a helping hand, it will 
ful, too: for when the Indians were in want, | prove, comparatively, a brief period, soon to be 


The grey hairs of the 


object is simply to disprove the assertion of| hand of charity. “Our care also hath been | missionary were brought, by the hands of his 


Grahame, that in the conflicts between the na- 
tives and the Puritans, the Indians,—stimulated 
by their natural ferocity,—were the aggressors. 
To do this, it is only needful to glean from au- 
thentic sources such facts as are applicable to 
the particular end in view. Of course, such a 
compilation, though it might be accurate and 
complete in reference to that, would be very 
incomplete and partial as a history. Many 
things must be omitted, and some, which though 
they might not change the face and bearing of | 
the facts in question, yet might tend to set the 
character of some of the actors, at least occa- 
sionally, in a more agreeable light. So it is in 
the present case. The Pilgrim Fathers were 
not devoid of good traits ; else they could nev- 
er have commanded, as they have, the esteem 
of intelligent and honourable men. ‘Though, 
in general, austere in their deportment, and 
brimful of what they styled a godly jealousy 
of the Indians, they did, at rare intervals, re- 
lax a little, and suffer to come again into play, 
for a short season, the kindly feelings, better 
known to them before the dark days of perse- 
cution had soured their minds, and chilled them 
into universal distrust of all who believed not 
with them, Upon one occasion they gave a 
grand entertainment to Massasoyt and his peo- 
ple, and feasted them at Plymouth for three 
successive days; and at another time, when 
Massasoyt was sick and apparently dying, 
Edward Winslow hastened to him, and by his 
skilful treatment and attentive nursing, set the 
poor sachem on his legs again. But, more 
commonly, their carriage was so chilling and 
repulsive, that, considering the usually proud 
bearing of the Indians, we are surprised in 
reading the narratives of the Pilgrims, to find 
them so obsequious and earnest in proffering 
gifts and services. It would seem to indicate 
a strong desire on their part to cultivate peace- 
ful relations. But, in general, their professions 


to maintain peace amongst them, and [we] | fellow-professors, with sorrow to the grave. 
have always set ourselves against such ofthem| ‘The eulogist of the New England Puritan 
as used any rebellion or treachery against their | had no right to reproach the Quaker with in- 
governors ; and not only threatened such, but | difference to the eternal well-being of the abo- 
in some sort paid them their due deserts. And|rigines. It was not till a quarter of a century 
when any of them are in want, as often they |after the foundation of Plymouth colony, that 
are in the winter, when their corn is done, we|the Puritan church, with all its reputed con- 
supply them to our power, and have them in| cern for the spiritual interests of the Indians, 
our houses eating and drinking, and warming | took any steps for their conversion. It was 
themselves.” Their system then was not one | almost a quarter of a century, or twenty-three 
of unmitigated severity to the Indian. Neither | vears before Penn had set foot in America, that 
has it been intended so to represent it. There | ministers of the gospel belonging to the Society 
were, it cannot be denied, of Friends, had travelled extensively through 
Some drops of joy those draughts of ill between, the wilderness, preaching the Word of life to 
Some gleams of sunshine mid renewing storms. the natives. Of what preacher of the Puritans 
But they were not sufficient for the work of| can this be affirmed ? 
reparation. ‘They were only the eddies of that} The Aborigines Committee of the Meeting 
powerful current which had already set in, and | for Sufferings in London have collected some 
which was ultimately to sweep the red man_| interesting matter, having relation to this ques- 
from the face of the land. Though they may | tion, which they have published under the fol- 
have retarded, and, for a time, even reversed | lowing title: “ Some Account of the conduct of 
the movement in some parts, yet the general|the Religious Society of Friends towards the 
tendency was still onward to destruction. Indian Tribes, in the settlement of the Colo- 
A few conciliatory acts among many aggra-|nies of East and West Jersey and Pennsylva- 
vations could have no effectual healing virtue. | nia, &c. London, 1844.” The committee say, 
Grahame could not but acknowledge the supe-|“ We find Friends, almost as early as they 
riority of the Quaker method merely as matter | came in contact with the native tribes of Ame- 
of policy ; but he more than insinuates that the| rica, and many years previous to the settle- 
policy had no foundation in Christian feeling, | ment of West Jersey, much interested for the 
but only in a sagacious selfishness. The Pur-| promotion of their good. As early as the year 
itan converted some, he says, and the Quaker} 1659, we find that Friends were engaged in 
conciliated all. gospel labours among this interesting class of 
It would be anticipating events to attempt|their fellow men. John Taylor, a Friend of 
now to show what credit the Puritans deserve | York, in this very early period of our Society, 
for their gospel labours among the Indians. In| travelled extensively in America.” His labours 
the proper place it is intended to notice them | among the Indians have been noticed already. 
in a spirit of candour, and without the least | “In the year 1672 [George Fox] paid a very 
disposition to deprive any one of honour to/| general visit tothe English settlements in North 
whom it may be due. But it may perhaps ap- | America,” and in his journal we find a number 
pear, that the labour actually bestowed was | of passages of this tenor: “ As we came among 
rather that of a pious and devoted individual, | the Indians, we declared the day of the Lord 
at no time adequately supported, and finally|to them.” “He also speaks of the Indians 
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being at a ‘ very glorious meeting’ in 1673, a| parties ; but it is not easy to distinguish the 
short time before he left America, ‘ who all sat solemn appeal that was made to the omnis-|q 





— —— 


The greatest loss of life by the explosion of 
; : : a. oe. steamboat was in 1838, in the case of the 
very attentive, and carried themselves very |\cience and vindictive justice of a Supreme Be-|Qyonoke, on the same; the number of lives 


loveingly.’”” Next day he had another meet- | ing from that substantial interposition of a sa- 


lost was 139. 
ing, “* Where the Indians ‘ were generally come | cramental pledge; nor would it be easy to cite} ‘The boilers of the steamboat Moselle blew 
together ;’—* they sat very grave and sober, | another treaty between the Europeans and the up at Cincinnati, Ohio, destroying 120 per. 
and were all very attentive, beyond many call- | Indians in which such a pledge was expressed | sons, 
ed Christians,’-—‘ and we had a very good | with more, or even with equal distinctness and| ‘The greatest loss of life by snagging was in 
meeting with them, and of very great service it| formality. In one respect, indeed, the forbear-| the case of the steamboat St. Louis, on the 
was; for it gave them a good esteem of Truth ance of Penn on this occasion to advert to Mississippi, in 1834, when there were 13 lives 
and Friends ; blessed be the Lord!’ ” Robert | Christianity otherwise than as a mere nomina- | jogt. 
Widders was another of those preachers in the |tive distinction, may have contributed to the} ‘The greatest loss of life by shipwreck was 
wilderness. The record of some portion of cordiality with which his propositions were re- | in the case of the Home, in 1837, on the coast 
his labours is handed down to us. “ He tra-|ceived. He sedulously forbore every allusion! of North Carolina, where 100 persons were 
velled with [George Fox] into Barbadoes, Ja-|to distinctive peculiarities or offensive truths ;} lost, 
maica, Virginia and Maryland, and through the | and in addressing men whom he considered as 
wilderness to Long Island, and from thence to | benighted heathens, he descended to adopt their 
Rhode Island, and many other places, and like- | religious nomenclature, and more than insinu- 
wise back again from Rhode Island through | ated that the Great Spirit of the Indians, and 
the wilderness to Maryland, lying in the woods, | the true God of the Christians, were not difler- 
whether it was the summer or winter, many |ent, but the same.” 
times through great perils and danger of wild} If Grahame could find an oath in the lan- 
beasts and men-eaters. But the Lord carried | guage used by William Penn on that memora- 
us by his arm and power over all, and out of| ble occasion, we might expect that he would be 
the fear of all. And many blessed and pre-|equally successful in finding the same in the 
cious meetings we had, both among Friends| Quaker affirmation. As to the appeal to the 
and friendly people, and the Indian emperor, | omniscience and vindictive justice of the Deity, 
kings and councillors of their people.” John|here it is: “ The Great Spirit knows the in- 
Bowater, in 1667-8, was engaged in a religious | nermost thoughts of man ;”—* his object was 
visit in America, in which the Indians were in-|not to do injury, and thus provoke the Great 
cluded, and he says, they used him more kind- | Spirit.” These are the expressions which con- 
ly than “some pretended Christians, here in /| stitute the appeal; and, in Grahame’s opinion, 
England, after his return.” George Fox, by | they are equivalent to the invocation of Divine 
his epistles, in 1673, 1679, 1681 and in 1682) wrath, embodied in an oath! In what school 
—on Penn’s embarkation—faithfully exhorted | did Grahame learn to doubt that the God of the 
Friends to teach the Indians, “ that Christ, by| Indian and white man was one God? He is 
the grace of God, tasted death for every man,|right in attributing no such doubt to William 
and gave himself a ransom for all men; andis|Penn. Did Grahame believe, with many of| The particulars of this sad disaster are familiar 
the propitiation, not for the sins of Christians)the New England Puritans, that the Indians|tg every New Yorker; and, therefore, it 
only, but for the sins of the whole world ;”—|were mere worshippers of the Devil? And/would ‘be worse than useless to repeat 
“that they might come out of death and sin,| what does he mean to insinuate by telling us, | them. 
and live to Christ that died for them.” And/|that “the Quakers have always enjoyed, with} ‘The burning of the Erie, on Lake Erie, in 
William Penn, the year before he embarked, |some infidel philosophers, a reputation which August, 1841, sent to their untimely graves 
wrote a letter to the natives, replete with Chris-|no other professors of Christianity have been) 175 persons ; and it is but a short time since 
tian sedtiment. All these manifestations of| permitted to share?” In reading his work we} oyr sympathies were aroused by the destruction 
interest for the religious well-being of that peo-|cannot but exclaim at the power of prejudice | of the ill-fated Swallow. 
ple, were antecedent to the settlement of Penn-| over the good and intelligent. 


The greatest loss of life by the burning of a 
steamboat up to that time was in the case of 
the Ben Sherrod, on the Mississippi, in 1837, 

The number of steamboats lost up to 1823 
was 23. During the year 1837 no less than 
80 steamboats were lost on the Western wa- 
ters. During the ten years from 1830 to 1840, 
80 steamboats were lost by explosion in the 
United States, by which means 780 persons 
were killed outright, and 296 wounded badly, 
of which number 254 died from the injuries re- 
ceived. 

On the 14th of June, 1837, the steamboat 
Pulaski was destroyed by the explosion of one 
of her boilers, while on the passage from 
Charleston to Baltimore, and 132 persons 

erished, 

About the same time a similar accident oc- 
curred to the steamer Washington, on Lake 
Erie by which 40 lives were lost. 

One hundred and seventy lives were lost by 
the destruction of the Lexington in 1840. 





















1 ee ‘ 
sylvania by Friends, and their labours were by cye Se egaeray Fi ae pg a roe a 
no means relaxed, after that event, as we shall ‘ from the South or West but chronicles the de- 
have occasion to show hereafter. Penn labour- Accidents to Steamboats. 


struction of one or more. As these accidents, 
in nine cases out of ten, happen through gross 
carelessness, the person responsible should be 
punished as the sacrifice of human life requires. 
This method, | think, would soon put a stop to 
them. 


ed in the same cause, both as a minister and} The New York Evening Gazette, after re- 
legislator. In the latter capacity the Christian | viewing, in a series of articles, the progress 
was not obscured, but shone conspicuously in | of steamboats, both in this country and Europe, 
the eyes of the rude savages, and failed not to|thus enumerates the accidents that have occur- 
inspire them with a degree of reverence for the | red to that class of vessels since their introduc- 
Author of those holy principles to which he so | tion in this country : 

scrupulously conformed, in all his intercourse} ‘The first steamboat accident in this country 
with them, ‘This remark applies to no trans-|happened in 1818 to the Washington, on the 
action with more truth than to the famous|Ohio river. According to a letter to Congress 
treaty under the elm tree at Shakamaxon. Yet|by the Secretary of the Treasury, written in 
Grahame hus selected that very passage,—es-| 1838, the whole number of steam-engines of 
teemed, by almost universal consent, as one of|every kind then in use in the United States, 
the brightest on the page of history,—upon| was 3,010; of that number 800 were in steam- 
which to exercise the darkening powers of his | boats, 350 in locomotives, and 1,860 in manu- 
pencil. “ A treaty,” says he, “of which Vol- | factories of different kinds. 

taire has remarked, with more sarcasm than| The number of accidents to steam-engines 
truth or propriety, that it was the only one be- | up to that time, causing loss of life, was 261 ; 
tween the Christians and the Indians that was|of which number 230 were in steamboats, 

not ratified by an oath, and that never was| ‘The greatest loss of life by steamboat acci- 
broken. Assuredly, no ceremonial altogether | dent was by the collision and sinking of the 
resembling the legal formula of a Christian] Monmounth, in 1837, on the Mississippi; the 
oath was employed by either of the contracting | number of lives lost was 300. 


——= 


Jewish Colonization. 


The present extraordinary agitation among 
the Jews with reference to a return to the land 
of their fathers, cannot but be regarded with 
interest by the Christian community, especially 
by those who believe, in their literal restora- 
tion to the Holy Land. 

“At a meeting of gentlemen feeling deeply 
interested in the welfare of the Jewish people, 
recently held in London, (says the London 
Watchman,) it was resolved that a society 
be formed under the title of “The British and 
Foreign Society for promoting the colonization 
of the Holy Land.’ The society is to be re- 
stricted to the making all necessary prepara- 
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tions to facilitate the realization of the gradual 
colonization of Palestine, and the present pro- 
tection and promotion of the civil and religious 
rights and liberties of the Jewish people in 
every part of the world. The committee to 
consist alike of Jews and Christians, English- 
men and foreigners. ‘The co-operation of poli- 
ticians and good men of every country, sect, 
and rank, is invited, it being a fundamental 
rule of the society that it shall be entirely si- 
lent and neutral as to every point of religious 
controversy.” | 
In reference to the present state of Palestine, | 
as being fully open for a return of the Jews, a 
distinguished writer says: 
“A country, once densely inhabited, lies 
solitary ; her pastoral hills unfrequented by the 
shepherd ; her rich fields untilled, and shaggy 
with thistles and prickly shrubs; her villages 
sunk into heaps of ruins, and her cities without | 
inhabitants, During the identical years in 
which Ireland quadrupled its population, the! 
population of Palestine had sunk toa tenth. 
This is surely a very extraordinary fact ; and| 
when all seem to agree that their remains no-| 
thing but emigration for the sorely afflicted 
race in Poland, it seems scarce less generally | 
held that the only land which remains for them) 
to occupy is just the land of Palestine. 
is it mere enthusiasts of the Jewish or Chris- 
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the machinery, and gaining a knowledge of the The conversation between Laura and the 
whole process, from the rough bar of gold and | daughter of Dr. Swift, was carried on with the 
silver, to the packing away in the vaults of greatest ease, and about as rapidly as other 
kegs atid boxes of eagles, dollars, and dimes,| persons move ahead in conversation—not so 
and her mind was almost entirely occupied; many words were spoken, but there was no 
with the wonders of the place. ‘The velvet de- |“ vain repetition.” ‘The latter was kind enough 
licacy of the bright machinery, so exquisitely |to speak every word which she signed to Lau- 
pleasant to her well instructed touch, struck|ra, or which Laura signed to her; and we 
her with astonishment, and she inquired wheth- | came to the conclusion that as much would be 
er any other machinery was equal to it in that | said, and better, if people would not talk much 
particular. She seemed to comprehend the) faster than did Laura. It appeared to us al- 
working of the parts of the engine, and with| most impossible that the letters of words could 
her hands and arms, showed how the crank | have been so rapidly signed upon the fingers of 
and the wheel operated together, and then in- | each other. 
quired whether all the machinery was made in} Combinations of ideas, and curious ones, too, 
this country, how much the building and ma-| had a place in Laura’s mind, and she had as 
chinery cost, and then, when commenting on| much to laugh at in her conversation as most 
its beauty, suddenly exclaimed, “ | wish Oliver | other people. 
could see it.” No attempt was made to show off the attain- 
Oliver is a lad in the same school, who is| ments of the child. She could read and write, 
also deaf dumb and blind. and could do good long sums in interest, and 
* But Oliver, poor boy,” said Laura,“ would| seemed to understand a vast deal. Our de- 
not comprehend it all !” light was to observe the facility with which the 
“Shall you know me,” said a lady present | child could convey and receive ideas, the plea- 
on the occasion, “ when | come to Boston next | sure she had in conversation, and the affection 
summer,” she manifested in renewing intercourse with an 





Nor| but discriminately, over the head and face 


* | do not know, unless I feel of you,” said 
Laura, and her left hand was passed rapidly, 


of the lady. At length the finger touched a 


|old friend. And all these things went to show 
that the admirable discipline of the Boston 
| School had brought that human being out of a 


state a little above vegetable life, (for really, 


tian faith that unite in indicating this country) breast-pin, the centre of which was covered | until lately, she had no sense of smell) and lift- 
as a country eminently fitted for colonization | with smooth glass—* That,” Laura said, “ felt| ed her into some of the higher enjoyments of 


—we find it recommended by men of the most|as delicate as the machinery at the Mint,” and| life, making her positively happy, and giving 
practical character. 








Laura Bridgeman in Philadelphia. 
There are very few of our readers who take 
any interest in the blind or the deaf mutes, that 
have not heard of Laura Bridgeman, an inter- 
esting female in the Blind School of Boston, 


children, to whom wisdom, at almost every en- 
trance, is shut out, 


she stopped a moment to inquire how so much | her the means of pleasing, with scarcely the 


money was preserved in safety there. 
* By iron doors, and by watchmen.” 
‘* More than one?” asked Laura, 
“ Yes, two, who watch ‘ turn and turn.’” 
« What is ‘ turn and turn?” 


possibility of actual sin—U. S. Gaz. 





Youthful Intrepidity.—A little son of Ste- 
phen Clark, of South Boston, only four years 
old, fell from Alger’s wharf into the dock. He 


Satisfied as to the last inquiry, Laura in-| was discovered in this critical situation, strug- 
who is not only deaf and dumb, but entirely | quired when the lady would be in Boston; and) gling in the water, by Henry James Poole, 
blind. We have often had occasion to copy|on being answered “ in June,” she shook her| aged thirteen years, who immediately leaped 
from the annual reports of the institution, in-|head and said she hoped to be in Hanover, the 

teresting statements of the progress of those| residence of her family, at that time. 


She took occasion to say, that in a few 


On the recent visit of the| years more she should have to leave the 


Blind of the Boston School to Washington City, | school. 


Laura started with them, to share in the plea- 
sure of the excursion, and minister to the great 
interests of the exhibition. 
for those at Washington, the lady who had 


some prostrating sickness in this city, and, so, 
while she was receiving medical attendance, 
Laura was enjoying the sights of Philadelphia, 
an inmate of the family of our esteemed towns- 
man, Dr. Paul Swift, to whose politeness we 
were indebted for an opportunity to observe, 
carefully, the movements, the mental move- 
ments of Laura, and to be astonished at her 
comprehension of all around her. A daughter 
of Dr. S. was intimately acquainted with Lau- 
ra, and could converse with her with perfect 
ease. Sitting beside her, and holding the right 
hand of Laura in her right hand, she talked 
with the deaf and blind mute in the convention- 
al signs of the schools, and received and con- 
veyed ideas with a facility and promptness tru- 
ly astonishing. ' 

Laura and her friends had that day accept- 
ed a polite invitation from. Dr. Patterson to visit 
the Mint, and had spent some time in examining 


“ Why?” 


|into the water and rescued the drowning child. 
— Late paper. 





Wasting Power of Rivers.—The rivers 
which flow in the valleys of the Cordilleras 
ought rather to be called mountain torrents. 


Because she must go home and take care of | Their inclination is very great, and their water 


But unfortunately | her brothers and sisters ! ! ! 


The poor child seems to have a goodly opin- | 
the special care of Laura, was seized with) ion of her abilities to do, and to understand, as| fragments was like that of the sea. 


|the hope of taking care of her brothers and sis- 

ters, and the apprehension that poor Oliver 
could not comprehend as well as she, would in- 
dicate, 

Laura’s mode of thinking seems to be much 
like that of others, Her comprehension is 
good and quick, her curiosity very considera- 
ble, and her inquiries just such as persons ra- 
ther younger than she would be likely to make 
concerning anything first mentioned or exhibit- 
ed to them. 

It was long before Laura was able fully to 
comprehend that all objects were not trans- 
parent, She found that the window glass re- 
sisted and checked the motions of her hand, and 
yet her teachers could see through that body, 
as well as when there was nothing between 
their eyes and the object of sight, and she sup- 
posed that a brick wall, and a board fence were 
equally transparent, 


the colour of mud. The roar which the May- 
pu made as it rushed over the great rounded 
Amidst 
\the din of rushing waters, the noise of the 
stones as they rattled one over another was 
most distinctly audible even from a distance. 
This rattling noise, night and day, may be 
heard along the whole course of the torrent. 
| The sound spoke eloquently to the geologist : 
the thousands and thousands of stones which, 
striking against each other, made the one dull 
uniform sound, were all hurrying in one direc- 
tion. It was like thinking on time, where the 
minute that now glides past is irrecoverable. 
So was it with these stones : the ocean is their 
eternity: and each note of that wild music 
|told of one more step towards their destiny. 
|It is not possible for the mind to comprehend, 
except by a slow process, any effect which is 
|produced by a cause which is repeated so of- 
ten, that the multiplier itself conveys an idea 
not more definite than the savage implies when 
he points to the hairs of his head. As often as 












I have seen beds of mud, sand, shingle accu- 
mulated to the thickness of many thousand 
feet, | have felt inclined to exclaim that causes, 
such as the present rivers and the present 
beaches, could never have ground down and 
produced such an effect. But, on the other 
hand, when listening to the rattling noise of 
these torrents, and calling to mind that whole 
races of animals have passed away from the 
face of the earth, and that during this whole 
period, night and day, these stones have gone 
rattling onwards in their course, | have thought 
to myself, can any mountains, any continent, 
withstand such waste!—Darwin’s Journal. 


































































AN EVENING HYMN. 


BY THOMAS MILLER, BASKET MAKER, ENG. 


This poem appeared in England, in a volume by the 
same author, composed, he said in the preface of the 
work, “ under circumstances the most unpropitious 
for literary exertion, the author being at the time 
altogether dependent npon his own manual labour 
in basket-making, forsupport. Many portions of the 
volume were written amid the fatigue and exertion 
consequent upon several hours daily perambulation 
in the streets of the metropolis, in unsuccessful en- 
deavours to dispose of his baskets, when his spirit 
was subdued by poverty and disappointment, when 
even hope had deserted his dwelling, and despair sat 
brooding by his hearth.” 


How many days, with mute adieu, 
Have gone down you untrodden sky ? 
And still it looks as clear and blue, 
As when it first was hung on high. 
The rolling sun, the frowning cloud 
That drew the lightning in its rear ; 
The thunder, trampling deep and loud, 
Have left no dark impression here. 


The village bells with silver chime, 
Come softened by the distant shore ; 
Though I have heard them many a time, 

They never rang so sweet before. 
And silence rests upon the hill ; 

A listening awe pervades the air ; 
The very flowers are shut and still. 

And bowed as if in silent prayer. 


The darkening woods, the fading trees, 
The grasshopper's last feeble sound, 
The flowers just wakened by the breeze, 

And leave the stillness more profound. 
The twilight takes a deeper shade, 

The dusky pathways blacker grow, 
And silence reigns in glen and glade, 

And all is mute and calm below. 


Now shine the starry hosts of night, 
Gazing on earth with golden eyes ; 
Bright guardians of the blue-browed night ; 
What are ye in your native skies 7— 
} I know not! neither can I know, 
Nor on what leader ye attend, 
Nor whence ye came, nor whither go, 
Nor what your aim, nor what your end. 


Yet there ye shine, and there have shone, 
In one eternal “ hour of prime,” 
Each rolling burningly, alone, 
‘Thro’ boundless space, and countless time. 
Aye, there ye shine, the golden dews, 
That pave the realms by seraphs trod, 
There, through yon echoing vaults diffuse 
The song of choral worlds to God. 


Gold frets to dust—yet there ye are ; 
Time rots the diamond—there ye rol] 

In primal light, as if each star 
Enshrined an everlasting soul ! 

And does it not—since your bright throngs 
One all enlightening spirit own, 

Praised there by pure sideral tongues, 
Eternal, glorious, blest, alone ! 


Could men but see what you have seen— 
Unfold awhile the shrouded past, 


Pennsylvania. 
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From all that is, to what has been,— 
The glance how rich! the range how vast! 
The birth of time, the rise, the fall 
Of empires, myriads, ages flown, 
Thrones, cities, tongues, arts, worships,—all 
The things whose echoes are not gone. 


And there ye shine, as if to mock 
The children of a mortal sire, 
The storm, the bolt, the earthquake’s shock, 
The red volcano’s cataract fire : 
Drought, famine, plague, and blood and flame, 
All nature’s ills,—and life’s worst woes— 
Are nought to you ;—ye smile the same, 
And scorn alike their dawn and close. 


Not only doth the voiceful day 

Thy loving kindness, Lord, proclaim, 
But night with its sublime array 

Of worlds, doth magnify thy name! 
Yea—while adoring seraphim 

Before thee bend the willing knee, 
From every star a choral hymn 

Goes up unceasingly to thee ! 


Oh, Holy Father! ’mid the calm 

And stillness of this evening hour, 
We here would lift our solemn psalm 

To praise thy goodness and thy power! 
And worlds beyond the farthest star 

Whose light hath reached the human eye, 
Shall catch the anthem from afar 

And roll it through immensity ! 


Kept by thy goodness through the day 
Thanksgivings to thy name we pour ; 
Night o'er us, with its stars—we pray 
Thy love to guard us evermore ! 
In grief console—in gladness bless— 
In darkness guide—in sickness cheer— 
Till in the Saviour’s righteousness, 
Before thy throne our souls appear ! 





For *' The Friend."’ 


HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 


“People called Quakers” in Pennsylvania. 


BY SAMUEL SMITH. 
(Continued from page 270.) 


1737.—In the month called March, this 
year, died Joseph Kirkbride, of Bucks county, 
He arrived in one of the first 








































flew open, and bricks fell from the top of one 
or more chimneys. It was, while it lasted, a 
terrible one, and must have been attended with 
ruinous consequences had its duration been 
long ; but it lasted not many minutes. “ About 
the eleventh hour, (says ‘Thomas Chalkley,) 
was an earthquake which was the greatest 
known in this province. The whole city of 
Philadelphia being shaken, and most part of 
the adjacent provinces, though little or no dam. 
age done thereby, which shows the abundant 
mercy of a merciful God ; as also if it was the 
pleasure of his will, how soon he can lay cities 
and countries waste and desolate, and bury 
thousands ina moment, But notwithstanding 
the mighty power of the eternal Jehovah, oh! 
how hard are the people’s hearts, and how they 
hate to be reformed, and how unconcerned 
are the inhabitants of the land about their eter. 
nal peace and well-being! this is really lam. 
entable. Oh, how earthly-mindedness, pride, 
covetousness, and drunkenness abound, with 
many other evils which were scarcely known 
amongst the first settlers of this peaceful and 
now plentiful land of Pennsylvania.” 

In the month called February, this year, 
died at Merion, Pennsylvania, Edward Jones, 
of that place, aged about ninety-two years, 
He was one of the early settlers, was a man 
given to hospitality, and generally beloved by 
his acquaintance. 

1738.—In the month called March, this 
year, died Robert Evan, of North Wales, 
Pennsylvania. He was upwards of fourscore 
years of age, and one of the early settlers 
there. He had a word in season in public 
meetings, was of an inoffensive exemplary cha- 
racter, and consequently was well esteemed 
and well spoken of by his neighbours. 

On the 4th of the month called November, 
this year, died at Merion, Pennsylvania, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age, Benjamin Hum- 
phrey, who was one of the first or early set- 
tlers. He came over in 1683, was remarked 


ships, and we may have seen some account of 
his services. He finished his course in the 
unity of his brethren, in which he had lived 
near fifty years. He had a sound and service- 
able public testimony, was an exemplary liver, 
a zealous promoter of the cause of Truth and 
religion, and was very useful in the place 
where he lived, as well as elsewhere. 

In this year our worthy Friend, John Foth- 
ergill, took shipping, 8th December, for Barba- 
does, on his return from his third and last visit 
to Friends in America, among whom he had 
been made eminently serviceable. And with 
him went Sheck Scidit, the Turk, commonly 
called the Eastern Prince. They were accom- 
panied by divers of the principal inhabitants on 
shipboard. In the voyage John Fothergill had 
some satisfactory conversation with him by an 
interpreter, ‘“* which induced him, (says he,) to 
be very affectionately courteous to me, and 
was, I believe, of some service to him in a re- 
ligious sense.” The night before they sailed 
was a remarkable one in the memory of many. 
About the eleventh hour several shocks of an 


earthquake were felt, accompanied with a great 


rumbling noise, the last of which was by much 
the greatest in the memory of any one here. 


It shook divers houses so much that the doors 





for his hospitality, strictly adhered to the prin- 


ciples of Truth as professed by his brethren 
called Quakers, and was a useful member 
among 


them. 

1739.—The 20th of the month called No- 
vember, this year, died John Salkeld, of Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania, aged near sixty-eight. He 
was long and fervently engaged for Truth’s 
prosperity and the promotion of righteousness 
in the earth. ‘To this purpose he travelled se- 
veral times through most of this continent ; oft- 
en to many of the meetings in these and the 
neighbouring provinces, and about the year 
1712, visited his native country of England, 
also Scotland and Ireland. He was naturally 
of a cheerful disposition, and in conversation 
found it necessary to keep a constant guard. 
He had a clear, distinct, intelligible method 
and utterance in his ministry, which being oft- 
en attended with great life and authority, gen- 
erally had an uncommon reach upon bis audi- 
tory, and was sometimes crowned with great 
success, 

-1740.—In this year died at Concord, Penn- 
sylvania, Benjamin Mendenhall, of that place. 
He was one of the first or early settlers. He 
was a serviceable elder in the Society of his 
Friends, and a good example to his family. 
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About the same time died Joseph Gilpin, of| taken sick, and finished his course. He was) 
Chester county, Pennsylvania. He was one| advanced in years. He had a lively testimo- 
of the first settlers, and through the course of ny, was in great esteem among his brethren | 
a long life was a useful man in his neighbour- | everywhere, and his death was a great loss to’ 
hood. From the low habitation of a cave in| them. 
the woods, he became possessed of a plentiful 
estate, and lived to see fifteen children grow | place, his dear companion and fellow-labourer, | 
up to men and women, and all but two married | John Eastaugh, of Haddonfield, West Jersey, 
to his mind, 

1741.—The 4th of the month called No-! exercise whereof he had travelled muchabroad, 
vember, this year, died, at Tortola, ‘Thomas | some account of which is before given. He was 
Chalkley, of Frankford, Pennsylvania. An in great esteem wherever he came among his 
account of his coming to America to settle is| Friends. This finishes an account of three 
before given, and some particulars of his ser-| worthy men who died in the service of a gos- 
vices. Pennsylvania was the place of his re-| pel ministry in the island of Tortola. 
sidence when at home upwards of forty years ; 
during that time scarcely any in the province | died in Philadelphia John Oxley, of Barbadoes, | 
were better beloved and respected by a very |aged sixty-one. He had been a_ valuable 
numerous acquaintance. His virtues were 
many, his faults few. He evidenced to the | years. He was born at Chester, in Pennsyl- 
world through the course of his life, in many | vania, but had resided most of his time in Bar- 
countries, and on some close trying occasions, | badoes, and had lately come from thence for 
the Christian self-denying example “of a meek | the recovery of his health, and to see his bre- 


About a month after him died, at the same | 


| who likewise had a powerful testimony, in the 


1743.—In the month called May, this year, | 


|preacher among Friends upwards of forty | 


and quiet spirit. He died at Tortola, being | 
there in the faithful discharge of a ministry, | 
which was the chief and most acceptable ofe-| 
ploy of his life, and which he is said to have 
divers times seen crowned with a hopeful suc- 
cess. Informing, edifying and tender, it was 
usually accompanied with an evident sense in the 


hearers that he felt what he said. He had also | stage of existence, he uttered these: “1 am) 
| going into the arms of mercy to enjoy the mer- 


a winning sweetness in his manner. In con- 
versation he was meek and even, and in his 


thren and friends, who were many and exten- 
sive, 
ment to sober strangers, and those whom he 
could find under misfortunes, recommended him 
to the esteem of many. In his last sickness, 


wr, other expressions showing the serenity | 


of his mind and satisfaction respecting the next 


cies of God forever.” He is said to be the first 


general conduct quiet, instructive and candid.| that was raised from among the posterity of| 


After about a week’s sickness he expired, hav- 
ing continued in a quiet tranquil mind to the 
last, 

1742.—In the month called June, this year, 
died at Carlisle, in England, aged about eighty 


the settlers of these provinces to bear a public | 
testimony. 

In the month called September died Samuel 
Preston, of Philadelphia, aged near fourscore 
years. He had been a long time one of the 


| 
His virtuous life and hospitable treat-| 


main to emulate their examples ; and this ob- 
| Vious reflection seems to follow, that as the 
way to usefulness is the same, it is in ever 
one’s power, less or more, to avail themselves 
,of it, according to the opportunities they have. 

1745.—In ‘the month called August, this 
year, died Caleb Raper, of Burlington, whose 
strict integrity to the principles of his profes- 
sion as one of the People called Quakers, and 
|usefulness therein, made him justly lamented 
as a valuable member of Society. 

1754.—On the 19h of the month called 
January, this year, died Israel Pemberton, of 
Philadelphia, i in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 
He was son of Phinehas Pemberton, and born 
in Pennsylvania in 1684. In his young years 
he served an apprenticeship with Samuel Car. 
penter, merchant, of Philadelphia, and was 
himself afterwards for many years one of the 
most considerable merchants of that place ; 
for which he was chosen to represent it in the 
General Assembly for nineteen years succes- 
sively. As a man he was endowed with a 
calm, even, cheerful disposition of mind, which 
being improved by an early acquaintance with 
the principles of Truth, rendered his whole life 
afterwards an instructive ex ample of the Chris- 
itian virtues. His long and many services 
among his Friends made him beloved and hon- 
oured “by those of his own communion, and his 
steady perseverance in a manly, open sinceri- 
ty, and a quiet, inoffensive conversation and 
|conduct, made him generally beloved or re- 
|spected by most or all his acquaintance. He 
| evidenced’ by his actions that he loved the w ay 
\of Truth, as made known to him, above all 
other considerations. He was generous, char- 
itable and humane, and among the first in most 
public contributions where he. thought real pri- 














years, Thomas Story,. whose services in these | Governor’s Council, and Treasurer of the pro-|vate or public emolument was the “object, and 
provinces is several times mentioned. He went | vince of Pennsylvania, which stations he sup- 


through divers public stations in Pennsylvania, | ported with reputation. 


and was accounted a great and good man, led 
by principle to the performance of both the 
moral and Christian duties to an exemplary 
perfection, and whose life and doctrines con- 
curred to adorn the character of a gospel min- 
ister in wisdom, in piety, and in humility. His 
time was, for a considerable part of his life, 
chiefly devoted to the service of his Maker, in 
discharging that public concern of preaching 
the gospel, which he esteemed his indispensa- 
ble duty; of the good effect of whose extraor- 
dinary qualifications and faithful labours, it 
was said some living witnesses survived him. 

On the 19th of the month called October, in 
the same year, died Robert Jordan, of Phila- 
delphia. He was an eminent preacher among 
Friends, and in the exercise of his gift travelled 
much in divers countries. He was justly es- 
teemed and loved not only by those of his own 
Society, but by many others, and some of the 
higher ranks in life who had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. He was generous in his 
sentiments, free and communicative, yet very 
circumspect in his conversation and behaviour, 
and carried with him through life the evident 
characteristics of a good man and a minister of 
Christ. 

In the month called November died John 
Cadwalader, of Horsham, Pennsylvania. Be- 
ing at Tortola on a religious visit, he was there 


His integrity to what} 
he believed to be duty was great, his example | 
in the common conduct of life was teaching, 
his practice a continued series of good offices. | 
He bore about him so much good-will to man- 
kind, and such a frank, open “exterior, as gave 
him great opportunities of service, and even of 
reprehending faults, where the love of Truth or 
friendship required it; and he frequently exer- 
ted himself to help others in that way. Having 
himself clean hands, good judgment, and a pre- 
sence of mind suitable, he seldom failed of hit- 
ting the mark, and often did it to good satis- 
faction, where others equally well qualified in 
some respects, might have proved unsuccess- 
ful. He was a serviceable member in the So- 
ciety of Friends, sometimes voluntarily going 
through difficult business to do good, with great 
cheerfulness and alacrity, as he did with almost 
everything he undertook. He may justly be 
styled an elder who ruled well, and was worthy 
of double honour, One such a man ina neigh- 
bourhood has a value beyond common estima- 
tion, but which is not always sufficiently seen 
till he is gone. This wants no further exem- 
plification than may be easily gained by a view 
round a country where such have existed. 
What a void sometimes happens when men of 
public and private rectitude, of peace and or- 
der, leave it? One great use in writing the 
characters of such, is to stir up those that re- 


many such objects offered. He treated his 
friends with an evangelical courtesy, few of 
them visited him but found themse Ives at home 
| or at ease in his company, and his house was 
long open to receive such as were concerned to 
travel in the service of Truth. 

The 3d of the month called December, died 
Michael Lightfoot, of Philadelphia. He was a 
bright and exemplary gospel minister in the 
Society of Friends. He had a large, clear, 
deep, penetrating testimony, and was made of 
great service in that capacity, and also as a 
feeling, watchful member of the meetings he 
lived among, or visited, both in America and 
jin England, Scotland and Ireland, and other 
parts where he travelled. The last eleven 
years of his life he went through the office of 
Treasurer of Pennsylvania with an unblemish- 
ed character. 

(To be continued.) 
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Voltaire’s Plan to Rebuild the Temple of Je- 
rusalem. 


Among the many excellent remarks which 
have at different times appeared in your pages 
relative to the inspired prophecies, I do not re- 
collect to have seen any allusion to what has 
often struck me as one very strong corrobora- 
tion of their truth; I mean the attempts which 
have been made, but in vain, to defeat their 
accomplishment. The modern state of the 
Jews is an invincible argument on this subject ; 
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but what I intend more particularly to urge at 
present, as an illustration of my remarks, is the| 
plan conceived by Julian, and revived by D’-| 
Alembert and Voltaire, to rebuild the Temple of | 
Jerusalem. I shall give the account of this| 
transaction in the words of the Abbe Barruel, 

“It is well known what strength the Chris-| 
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scarcely be doubted but that he would have} 
pressed it in earnest. So much for the inten- 
tion both of the ancient and modern Julian ; as 
for the project itself, it would have proved no- 
thing but the impiety of the devisers, had it 
been put into execution ; for, as the Abbe Gre- 
goire, in speaking on this very subject, justly 





For ‘‘ The Friend,” 
Notes on Natural History. 
No. 4. 
A Wax rn Swampy Grovunp. 


For the sake of illustrating the number of 


tian religion draws from the fulfilling of the| remarks, “ The prophecies foretold that there | interesting objects which an attentive observer 
prophecies, and particularly from those of Dan-| should not remain one stone upon another, | meets with, I give the following account of a 
jel, and of Christ himself, on the fate of the! which has been strictly fulfilled; but they no-| short walk in the swampy ground in the neigh- 


Jews and of their temple. 
tate, in order to give the lie to Christ and to| 
the prophet Daniel, had sought to rebuild the} 
temple. It is also known, that flames bursting 
forth from the earth at divers times, and de- 
vouring the workmen, had obliged him to de- 
sist from the undertaking. D’Alembert was 
not ignorant of this act of the Divine vengeance 
having been certified by a multitude of eye 
witnesses. He had undoubtedly seen it re- 
corded in Ammianus Marcellinus—an author 
of unquestionable authority, for he was the 
friend of Julian, and like hima Pagan. But 
this did not hinder him from writing to Vol- 
taire, ‘ You probably know that at this present 
time there is in Berlin a Jew, who, expecting 
Mahomet’s Paradise, is in the mean time gone 
to wait on your former disciple in the name of| 
the Sultan Mustapha. Writing to that coun-| 
try the other day, | mentioned, that if the king 
(of Prussia) would but say the word, it would 
be a fine opportunity to have the temple of Je- 
rusalem rebuilt.’ 

“That word was not said by the former 
disciple, and D’Alembert gives the following 
reason to Voltaire : ‘1 have no doubt but that} 
we should have_succeeded in our negotiation | 
for the rebuilding of the Temple of the Jews, if 
your former disciple had not been afraid of! 
losing some of his Jewish worthies, who would | 
have carried away thirty or forty millions of 
money with them.’ Thus, in spite of all in- 
clination to give the lie to the God of the 
Christians, even the sordid interest of the con- | 
spirators was to add a new proof to the truth 
of his doctrines. 

“ Voltaire had not, eighteen years after, 
given up the plan, nor lost all hopes of accom- 
plishing it. Seeing that D’Alembert had not 
succeeded with Frederic, he endeavoured to 
prevail with the Empress of Russia. He writes 
to her, ‘If your Majesty is in a regular corres- 
pondence with Ali Bey, 1 implore your protec- 
tion with him; I have a little favour to ask of 
him; it is to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem, 
and to recall the Jews, who will pay him a 
large tribute, and thereby make a mighty lord 
of him.’ 

“ Voltaire, when nearly eighty, still persist- 
ed in this plan, by which he was to prove to 
the people that Christ and his prophets were 
imposters.” 

The truth of the circumstances attending 
Julian’s attempt has been ofien called in ques- 
tion; but I think that no person can deliberate- 
ly weigh the strong arguments of Bishop War- | 
burton, in his treatise on this subject, without | 








admitting both that the attempt was made, and | 
that it was defeated in the manner described 
by Ammianus Marcellinus. Voltaire’s plan 
seems to have been half in jest; though, had 


the project been favourably received, it can 


rebuilt.”"—London Chris. Observer. 





Indian Corn for Soiling and Fodder.— 
We doubt whether the value of Indian corn is 
more than half-known, yet, among the gener- 
ality of farmers; and if the unparalleled 
drought throughout the country last sommer 
should have a tendency to teach it to them, the 
terrible lesson may be looked upon as a mercy 
rather than a great scourge, from a beneficent 
Providence. 

During the past eight months, thousands of 
animals have perished or been sacrificed for 
the want of grass or fodder to sustain them, all 
of which might have been saved and kept in 
good condition, had each farmer sowed a few 
acres of corn for soiling and fodder. We saw, 
last summer, on a light sandy soil, a crop of 
corn growing which turned out six tons of ex- 
cellent dry fodder per acre. It was sown on 
the first day of July, in drills three feet apart. 
The land was ploughed deep, and lightly man- 
ured. This crop was the means of saving a 
superior herd of cows from starvation. Hence- 
forth, however promising the grass and hay 
crop may be, let no farmer depend entirely 
upon it, but let him sow a few acres of corn 
for soiling, to be cured for winter’s use. He 


| will then be tolerably independent of a capri- 


cious season. If the land be rich and proper. 
ly prepared for corn, it will be sure to come 
up and grow, however dry it may be, provided 
the seed be prepared by steeping it in guano or 
salt petre water, or some other cheap solution. 
When corn is tolerably advanced in its growth, 
it completely shades the ground, and the 
drought will have but little effect upon it. 

A larger crop may usually be grown in drills 
than when sown broadcast; and if these drills 


be about two or two and a half feet apart, o 


believe it will be found better than nearer, es- | 
pecially in a very dry season, as the cultivator 
can be often run between the rows, stirring the 
ground effectually, and neutralizing, in a mea- 


| sure, the effects of dry weather. 


We recommend sowing at lcast one acre of 
corn for fodder, for every five head of cattle 
kepton the farm. If there be an overplus of 
hay, it is very easily disposed of.—Am. Agri- 
culturalist. 





Longevity.—A coloured man named Cesar 
Ajax, died at Cape May a few days since, at 
the supposed age of one hundred and ten years, 
The precise time of his birth is not known, but 
one of the oldest and most respectable residents 
in the vicinity, now ninety-four years of age, 
states, that when he was a mere child, Cesar 
was a grown-up man. 


— 


Julian, the apos-| where relate that the edifice should never be} bourhood. 


On coming out of the thicket into the swamp, 
I saw a bunch of the flesh-coloured milk-weed, 
(Asclepias Incarnata,) in flower, and hovering 
about it was a large red butterfly, with faded 
colours and broken wings. I observed that 
the butterly frequently alighted on the plant, 
and applied the end of its abdomen to the leaves. 
Though disturbed by my presence, it did not 
once fly off, but fluttered around, and again re- 
turned, as if unwilling to be interrupted. I 
wanted the flower to examine, but before | put 
it into my tin box, was gratified by finding the 
new-laid eggs adhering to the plant, and thus 
discovering the object of the butterfly’s move- 
ments, The caterpillar which emerges from 
these eggs, is marked with rings of different 
colours, and when it has reached its full size, 
changes into a beautiful chrysalis of a greenish 
white colour, and adorned with golden dots, 
which remains suspended from the plant, until 
the insect undergoes another change, and a 
splendid butterfly, varied with red and black, 
comes forth. 

On one of the lower leaves of the milk-weed 
a grim-looking hunting spider was sucking the 
juices of a butterfly which it had caught. Its 
row of eyes, six in number, and of grizzly co- 
lour, gave it a ferocious look. I thought the 
butterfly might do to preserve, and therefore 
put a pin through its body, that I might carry 
it home without injuring the fine feathers of 
the wings. All this time the spider retained 
its hold on its victim, and not till I had lifted 
both from the plant, did it loosen its grasp and 
drop off. 

As I passed on through the swamp, I ad- 
mired the beautiful flowers of the sun-drops, 
(Fruticosa,) which were scattered around me 
in great profusion, and had expanded their 
bright yellow petals wide to the noon-day sun. 
Different species of ferns; meadow rues, 
crowned with masses of white flowers; and 
here and there a spike of the habenaria, with 
its delicately fringed blossoms, peeping up 
above the surrounding plants, gave variety to 
the scene, Occasionally a thick growth of 
the bur-reed betrayed the winding course of a 
ditch, that would otherwise have been conceal- 
ed in the luxuriant vegetation. Presently I 
came to a small pool of stagnant water, over 
which several species of dragon flies were 
playing, and on the mud at the bottom two sa- 
lamanders were enjoying the warmth. I en- 
deavoured to catch them, but while employed 
unsuccessfully in the attempt, a sudden rush 
through the water startled me, and stirred up 
the mud so as to conceal them from view. 
When the mud had a little subsided, I discov- 
ered the author of the disturbance to be a small 
pike, about five inches in length, This impet- 
uous motion is customary with the pike, and 
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eagerly have [| watched for it when fishing 


‘notes, was returning with it, when, having 








| honest man. 


~ eel ' onest ir — M. observing something sus- 
along our Jersey creeks, with a piece of fat | gone into a shop for some unimportant purpose, picious in the 


bacon, or the hind-leg of an unfortunate bull-| he unhappily dropped one of the notes, which /ners 


frog dangling at the end of my line. , 
I could have stayed here, watching the in- 


|he did not miss tll he had reached the count- 
‘ing-house of his employers. The junior part- 


case, assembled the three part- 
in his chamber, where a conversation 
somewhat like the following took place, 


, ; . 3 ) , | MM. Well, gentlemen, your defence in this 
mates of the pool, for a long time, but the hot| ner of a thriving manulacturing house happen- | 


rays of the sun, and the calls of duty, induced | ed to observe it immediately afier the loser had | 


case, what is it? 
Trio. Oh, there is no proof that the pur- 


me to continue on. At a small stream of wa-| departed, and, picking it up unobserved, he| suer’s father lost any note, or that we found the 


ter which lay in my way, | was amused with 


the motions of a brown dragon fly, which hov- 
ered close to the surface of the water, and by 
bending its abdomen forward, dipped the lower 
extremity of it in the water. ‘This it repeated 
many times, until driven from the spot by an- 


other dragon fly, of a different species, which | 


pursued it fiercely to some distance. I was 
about leaving the spot, when | saw a small in- 
sect turning round and round, and darting ir- 
regularly about beneath the water in a very 
curious manner. What was my surprise and 
pleasure to find it was the Water Boatman, of 
which I had been reading only the day before, 
and which swims only on its back, ‘The un- 
der side of it,—if proper so to call that which 


is mostly uppermost,—was nearly flat; from | died, leaving a destitute family. 


the middle of it two long legs projected over 


\showed it to his partners as a windfall, and 
|they agreed to regard it as a common good, 


| newspapers and by placards: the fact became | 
universally known and was as universally re-| 
gretted; but no trace of it was discovered. 
The very men who had appropriated it, joined | 
| heartily in deploring the misfortune of the poor 
clerk, upon whom it was known that the loss 
would fall; when all efforts had failed, J. S. 
| was obliged to make up the sum to his employ- 
ers, out of a little fund which he had accumu- | 
|lated as a provision for a lunatic daughter. | 
Worse still; the misfortune preyed upon his | 
| spirits. He fell into ill health, and soon afier 





and entered it as such in their books. The! 
loss of the note was duly advertised in the | 


| one he lost. 


| M. Did any of you find a Royal Bank £100 
note at the time and place stated in the sum- 
mons ? 


Trio. Ay; but what proof is there that it 


|is the one he lost, if indeed he lost any note? 


M. Did you at the time know of the ad- 
vertisements and reward narrated in the sum- 
mons ! 


Trio. Ob, we cannot remember these far 
back stories. 

M. Yes; but I see you do not deny them, 
and I wish to know if you yourselves adver- 
tised the finding of the note, as was clearly 
your duty as honest men? 


Trio. No; and surely there was no law of 





For twenty years, the trio who had divided | 


the land which obliged us to do so. 


mrojes ny | M. Well, gentlemen, I tell you frankly that 
the sides, closely resembling a pair of oars ex-| the hundred pounds, pitilessly beheld the strug-| this seems to me an ugly affair, and you had 
tending over the sides of a boat. The other | gles of the poor widow and her children. At | better settle it, for certainly I shall not defend 
side of the body was rounding. I succeeded | length their copartnery was dissolved, and the | you, 

in capturing the interesting creature, but while| junior partner, in consulting his legal agent, | 


I held it in one hand, and was ladling water 
into my flower-box with the other, that I might 
bring it home alive, | felt a sudden prick, so 
severe, that I involuntarily dropped my boat- 
man into his native element, and his oars were 
so vigorously employed that | could not catch 
him again. He must have possessed very 
sharp jaws, or other still more formidable wea- 
pons, for he pierced through the thick skin of 
the palm of my hand, near the roots of the 
fingers, and the pain at the time was almost 
like the sting of a bee. 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

Class Reprobation.—Two Honest Lawyers. 
We still occasionally meet with individuals 
who entertain prejudices against whole profes- 
sions, declaring, for instance, that all engaged 
in the law must needs be tainted with roguery. 
That there may me something unfavourable to 
general morality in the maxim which sanctions 
a legal man in taking up causes, which he 
fully believes to be bad, we are not prepared 
to deny ; that there are many despicable petti- 
foggers continually engaged in dirty and ro- 


r ; Struck with the straightforward honesty of 
— W., as io some details of that transaction, | their own agent 


— ay | » the partners could not re- 
incidentally stated that he had hardly got his| sist his advice. The opposite agent, — W., 
fair share of that hundred-pound note which he | was sent for, and 


asked what rate of interest 
had picked up twenty years ago. Little oare he demanded. He answered to — M. ‘ what- 
passed at that time; but about three months| ever you, sir, as agent for the defenders, think 


after, Widow B., the surviving child of poor} fair,’ 
S., who had lost the note, having occasion to! est ;’ 
consult the same legal gentleman, made allu-| tled. 
sion to that circumstance as what had produced | Thus was a monstrous wrong, which had 
the ruin of her father’s family, Struck with| been inflicted by individuals of a class held 
the coincidence of time, place, and the sum lost, | generally in respect, redressed by the honesty 
— W. made further inquiries, and the result| and zeal of two members of a profession often 
was, that he recommended W idow B. to call spoken of as wholly predatory and vile. Could 
upon the principal partner of the dissolved con- y thing show us in a more expressive light the 


jan 
cern, and ask pointedly if a member of his| necessity of caution in applying general char- 
acters to large bodies of men.’ 


‘ Then,’ said M, * I fix it at bank inter- 
and the matter was immediately set- 


house had ever found a hundred-pound bank | 
note, aod if the sum had been credited to cash 
in their books. 

The poor woman acted according to direc- 
tion, and by the person to whom she applied,| ‘ Mala Ave, when about twelve or thirteen 
was ordered to quit his house, and never trou-| years of age, | learned to dance. I long re- 
ble him again on such a subject. Not daunted | sisted all solicitations to this employment, but 
by this repulse, — W. caused his poor prote-|at last I suffered myself to be overcome, and 
gee to apply to — B., the principal partner of| learned and profitted beyond most of my fellows. 
the house by which her father had been em-|I grew passionately fond of it, would scarcely 


———=<=_—— 


Adam Clark on Dancing. 


guish work, cannot be doubted : but it is at the| ployed, requesting that he would kindly exert| walk but in measured time, and was constantly 


same time evident to all who can take a com-| 
prehensive view of the profession, that the great 
mass are men of the purest honour, while 
many exhibit even an unusual exactness in| 
their dealings with their fellow-creatures. The | 
effect of the following true story will be, we 
think, to show that honour and shame are not} 
necessarily connected with any of the walks of | 
life in which common prejudice expects to find 
them. 

In a certain mercantile town, which need 
not be named, there existed, thirty years ago, 
a house transacting business under the firm of 
B.M.H. &Co. Their trusty clerk, J. S., hav- 
ing been one day sent to the bank for a large 
sum, which was paid to him in hundred pound 








himself to see justice done to her. — B. was| tripping, moving and shuffling, in all times and 


. . © . . 
a benevolent, as well as conscientious man ;| places. I began now to value myself, which 


he had ever regretted the fate of poor S., and/as far as | can recollect, | had never thought 
he now felt the deepest indignation at the trio| of before; I grew impatient of control, was 
whom, from the report of — W., he believed | fond of company, wished to mingle more than 
to have appropriated the note. He applied| I had ever done, with young people ; I got also 
by letter, and personally, for the restoration| a passion for better clothing than that which 
of the money ; but met only shuffling denials| fell to my lot in life, was discontented when I 
and refusals. A rupture then took place be-| found a neighbour’s son dressed better than 
tween the parties, and, with — B.’s concur-| myself. | lost the spirit of subordination, did 
rence, a summons was served by W. upon the} not love work, imbibed a spirit of idleness, and 
three partnersof the dissolved firm, narratingall | in short, drank in all the brain-sickening effu- 
the circumstances of the case, and concluding} via of pleasure. Dancing and company took 
for the value of the missing note, with interest | the place of reading and study, and the author- 
and expenses. An agent was employed in de-| ity of my parents was feared, indeed, but not 
fence; but, happily, like — W., he was an| respected, and few serious impressions could 
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prevail in a mind imbued now with frivolity, 
and the love of pleasure. Yet I entered into 
no disreputable assembly, and in no one case 
ever kept any improper company. I formed 


whose characters were either tarnished or sus- | 


perverting influence, an unmixed moral evil ; | 
for although by the mercy of God, it led me} 
not to depravity of manners, it greatly weaken- | 
ed the moral principle, drowned the voice of a | 
well-instructed conscience, and was the first | 
cause of impelling me to seek my happiness in | 
this life. Lverything yielded to the disposition 
it had produced, and every thing was absorbed | 
by it. 1 have it justly in abhorrence for the | 
moral injury it did me; and I can testify (as| 
far as my own observations have extended, | 
and they have had a pretty wide range) | have | 
known it to produce the same evil in others | 
that it produced in me. _I consider it, therefore, | 
as a branch of that worldly education which | 
leads from heaven to earth, from things spirit- 


evil, and that only. They who bring up their 
children in this way, or send them to those 
schools where dancing is taught, are consecra- 


an additional rankness, deep-rooted inveteracy 
and inexhaustible fertility. 

« Nemo sobrius saltat. ‘No man in his 
shame on those Christians who advocate a 
cause by which many sons have become pro- 


picious. Nevertheless, dancing was to me aj have been, the average attendance was larger 


|that its organization was directed by the Asso- 


ual to things sensual, and from God to Satan, | ciation at a proper period, and, in view of the | to what had come under their observation dur- 
Let them plead for it who will, I know it to be | circumstances attending it, encouraged to re- 


ting them to the service of Moloch, and culti-| ber was so much reduced, as to cause those in 
vating the passions so as to cause them to|charge of it to relinquish the undertaking. 
bring forth the weeds ofa fallen nature, with | During the season which has just closed, the 
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|is probable that some who would have applied 
were deterred from so doing. When the reg- 
ularity of the attendance diminished, some of 
those whose applications had been declined, 


no illegal connection, nor associated with any | Were admitted, Notwithstanding the number 


entered was smaller than it would otherwise 


than in any previous season. ‘This is a grati- 
fying fact, evincing, we think, an increasing 
desire in the scholars to avail themselves of 
the opportunities afforded to them. It is our | 
belief, however, that the average in both 
schools was much, very much less than it 
would have been, had not the fear of a conta- 
gious disorder, which prevailed in the city and | 
districts pretty extensively, influenced the 
scholars to absent themselves. ‘This fear, we | 
have reason to know, existed in the minds of a| 
considerable number, 

Although the average attendance in the 
school for women was not so large as we had 
hoped it would be, yet we feel well satisfied | 


} . . . 

;commend its continuance. For several sea- 
sons previously, that school had been small, 
| and the last season of its continuance the num- 


average attendance was much larger than the 
previous year, and, with proper organization, 





that class. 
In both schools, good order was observed ; 





fligate, and many daughters have been ruined.” 
—Clark’s Life, p. 37. 
—— 


For ** The Friend.” 


Association of Friends for the Free Instruction of 
Adult Coloured Persons. 


The Board of Managers of the Association 
of Friends for the Free Instruction of Adult 
Coloured Persons, Report, 


‘That the school for coloured men the past 
season, was opened as usual about the com- 
mencement of the Tenth month, and, agreea- 
bly to the directions of the Association, they 
also opened simultaneously therewith, one for 
coloured women. Both schools were contin- 
ued, that for men on five evenings in the week, 
the Second month, at which time they were 
closed for the season. 


scholars entered was 155,—in that for wo- 
men 164. Theaverage atiendance for the sea- 
son, was, of men nearly 54, of women nearly 
43. These averages exclude several evenings 
when but very small numbers were present, 
chiefly owing to very inclement weather. 
many as 85 men and 79 women were in atten- 
dance at one time, in their respective schools. 





andthe attendance so much more regular than in 


In the school for men, the whole number of | 45,000 spindles. 
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At different times we have introduced to our 
pages information, more or less extended, rela- 
tive to Laura Bridgeman, the interesting deaf, 
dumb and blind girl, and thinking that the cir- 
cumstance of her recent visit to this city should 
not be suffered to pass without some notice, we 
have copied from another paper an agreeable 
article upon the subject. We also had the 
gratification, in company with several others, 
of passing part of an evening at Dr. Swift’s, in 
the society of this remarkable child, and can 
fully confirm, from what passed on the occa- 
sion, the fidelity of the statements contained in 
the article. Laura, on that day, with some of 
her friends, had made a visit to one of the cha- 
ritable institutions of this city, and the enter- 
tainment of the evening consisted mainly of a 
conversation between her and her intelligent 
friend, Mary Swift, retrospectively in relation 


ing the day. This conversation, of course, was 
solely by the sense of touch, in connection with 
the conventional signs, as described in the ar- 
ticle ; and truly wonderful was the facility with 
which it was conducted—the vivacity of feeling 
and quickness of mental perception manifest in 
the countenance and motions of one, under 
privations so peculiar and severe. Laura’s age 
is now about sixteen, Neat and plain in her 


we believe a school for coloured women will | dress, in manner she is decorous, gentle, and 
" ‘ . | . : 
senses will dance,’ said Cicero, a heathen; | receive the attendance of a large number of unassuming. 


H. A. & D. Whitall, have opened a School 


\in both, the course of instruction was well sys- | for Girls at No. 6 Linden street, Kensington, 


tematized, and in both, we believe, the ad-| in which the pupils will be carefully instructed 


vancement of the scholars was quite equal to 
that of any former season. 
On the last evening of the schools, the num- 
*r present was large, and, on closing, the 
scholars, as heretofore, expressed their thanks, 
jand their desire to attend again, if the like op- 
portunity should be afforded to them. 


Signed by direction, and on behalf of the 
Board of Managers, 
Wa. L. Epwarps, Clerk. 
Phil’a, Third month 4th, 1846. 





Cotton Manufactures.—In 1770, there was 
one cotton mill in the United States. This 


and that for women on four, until the 27th of | mill was erected by Slater & Brown in Provi- 


idence, and contained only 70 spindles. In 
1805 there were eight or ten mills, containing 
In 1806 and 1807 and dur- 
|ing the war there was a rapid increase in man- 
|ufacturing business, caused by restrictions on 
| importations. At the close of the war in 1815 
ithe number of spindles was 130,000 ; in 1825 
\they had increased to 800,000; in 1835 to 1,- 
750,000, employing 54,000 looms; and in 
| 1840 to 2,284,631. It is stated that in 1770 
| there were about 5,000 bales of cotton import- 


Early after opening the schools, the number|ed into the United States, (then colonies.) 
of scholarsapplying for admission was so great,| Last year we exported 872,905,996 Ibs. of 


cotton, and consumed 60,000,000 Ibs at home. 


former seasons, that finding our accommodations | The number of hands employed in the manu- 


would not justify us, we thought it necessary 
to decline receiving them. Owing to this, it 


facture of cotton was in 1840, 72,119, last 
year it was estimated at 100,000. 


in the usual branches of an English education, 
A few boarding scholars can be accommodated, 





West Town School. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West Town, will meet in Philadel- 
phia on Sixth-day, the 12th of next month, at 
3 o’clock, P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction meet on the 
morning of the same day, at 10 o’clock ; and 
the Visiting Committee attend at the School on 
Seventh-day, the 6th of the month. 

Tuomas Kiser, Clerk. 

Phil’a, Fifth month 30, 1846, 





Dien, at his residence in Union county, Ia., on the 
28th of Third month, 1846, in the eighty-second year 
of his age, Urnian Starsuck, a member and elder of 
Salem Monthly Meeting. He had through two ceces- 
sions from the Society of Friends manifested a firm 
adherence to the doctrines and usages of our Society, 
and will be much missed in the meeting of which he 
was a member. 


. the 15th of Fourth month, of pulmonary con- 
sumption, Desoran, wife of Joseph Parker, in the fif- 
ty-sixth year of her age, a member of the Northern 
District Monthly Meeting. 


, at Westfield, N.J.,on 26th of Fourth month, 
Resecca D., daughter of Thomas Warrington, in the 
twenty-ninth year of her age, leaving her friends the 
consoling evidence, that, through mercy, she was pre- 
pared for a better inheritance. 
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